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PSYCHOLOGY. 

259. “Not the Disease Only, but also the Man,” James J. 

Putnam, Shattuck Lecture, June, 1899, p. 33. 

This lecture was delivered before the Massachusetts Medical Soci¬ 
ety at its last annual meeting, and it is now reprinted in pamphlet form. 
Dr. Putnam does much more in this article than to reiterate the ex¬ 
hortation (so frequently, but never too frequently, heard) expressed in 
its title, for he tells how the “man” is to be treated, especially in those 
very numerous cases in which the disease has a so-called “mental” or 
neurotic aspect. It is a timely article, for it at once explains and advo¬ 
cates the employment of about all that is of value medically in hyp¬ 
notism, “Christian Science,” faith-cures, etc., namely, therapeutic sug¬ 
gestion. As physician to the nervous department of one of the coun¬ 
try’s large hospitals, Professor Putnam has had ample opportunity both 
to elaborate theoretically and to put in practice what he means, as indi¬ 
cated in this lecture. It is refreshing to meet with a discussion of dis¬ 
ease which looks into man with a seeing at once more penetrating and 
broader than that which the all-too-practical physician is apt to employ. 
“The man,” says the lecturer, “is, above all else, the mind of the man, 
and not only the mind as an organ of conscious thought, but the mind as 
an organ of bodily nutrition, and the.mind as a vast theater for the in¬ 
terplay of contending forces that do not always recognize the personal 
consciousness as their ruler.” * * * “I should rate a thorough pre¬ 
liminary course in psychology and philosophy far above a knowledge of 
botany or zoology, and as following close on chemistry and physics as 
a preparation for the work of a general practitioner. The physicians 
who have previously been good students of psychology have, in my ex¬ 
perience, proved themselves to be men of unusually broad sympathies 
and high ideals, and keen to see causes of disease to which the pure 
pathologist is often blind. No argument is needed to show what 
transforming power the mind may exert. The energy set free by the 
magic agencies of hope, courage, desperation, fanaticism, or by the en¬ 
thusiasm for a great cause, may reveal the possession of a force un¬ 
dreamed of, or so husband the resources of the body as to keep the flame 
of life burning for a time when the oil seems exhausted.” The physi¬ 
cian is, properly speaking, by his profession an educator, obviously 
enough of children, but likewise properly of adults as well, and above 
all, of that great multitude whose lives needlessly are damaged by cer¬ 
tain forms of disease, especially those known as habit neuroses, in which 
in some degree or other so very many share. It is these that suggestion 
will control and cure, and its field of application is indefinitely wide. It 
means nothing to tell a person suffering in mind or body that his “pains 
are imaginary”—psychology recognizes no such thing as imaginary pain. 
What is demanded in these cases is persistent encouragement, accom¬ 
panied by an explanation of his condition that has the force likewise of 
encouragement, leaving in his mind no doubt of the physician’s convic¬ 
tions. If these means fail, coaxing or training will show the hypo¬ 
chondriac how idle his notions are. A more concentrated preparation 
of this medicine (universally employed by everyone in his dealings with 
his fellows, as influence), a form about which much has been written of 
late, but which is rare as yet in therapeutics, especially in America, is 
suggestion under actual hypnosis. Only now is it being learned that 
oftentimes “waking suggestion” is all that is necessary, as indeed the 
faith curists and the trusting readers of the “Bible Annex” (as Mark 
Twain has named a certain Mrs. Eddy’s book) have long since discov- 
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ered. In cases where waking suggestion is too weak, hypnosis, thinks 
Professor Putnam, has excuse. 

Such, then, are the increasing degrees of suggestion often bene¬ 
ficially applied to disease. Whichever is employed, the treatment of 
these numerous cases of diseases of association and of habit must follow 
one of two familiar courses: The first is that of eliminating from the 
mind of the patient the troublesome and ever-recurrent impulse or habit; 
the second, that of introducing another impulse incompatible with the 
other and tending, therefore, to its exclusion. Of these the former is 
usually the more successful, and the one which really does the work 
even when it is ostensibly not employed. In this way recreation, rest, 
physical exercise, literature, exert a tremendous influence, helping along 
that which should be the physician’s constant aim—to get the sufferer 
out of his psychophysical habit, out of his wretched self. 

It is in this far-reaching recognition, both as a theoretical concept 
and as a practical principle, of the perpetual unity of the psychophysical 
individual, that the force and usefulness of Professor Putnam’s method 
lies; the body and the mind of a man are not two, but one, and of this 
basal fact the practitioner of medicine, seeking ever to relieve and cure, 
cannot be too often reminded. Dearborn. 

260. On the Invalidity of the Esthesiometric Method as a 

Measure of Mental Fatigue. Geo. B. German, M.D. (Psycho¬ 
logical Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, September, 1899, pp. 599-605.) 

This article is an empirical denial of a statement of Dr. Griesbach 
(1895), to the effect that there exists a close and definite correspondence 
between the extent of sensation areas and the fatigue incident to mental 
work induced at school and elsewhere, the main hypothesis being that 
fatigue increases the size of these areas, while rest diminishes their ex¬ 
tent over any portion of the skin. Dr. German doubted the validity of 
the previous experimenter’s method, that, namely, of increasing the 
minimal distances and decreasing maximal distances between the 
esthesiometer points until the extent‘of the sensation areas was in this 
way determined, one determination only being apparently made in each 
case. 

Dr. German’s subject was his sister, a Barnard student, aged twen¬ 
ty-three, and sound in body and mind. He used the psychological 
method of right and wrong cases, and Jastrow’s esthesiometer 
was the instrument employed. The experiments (about 2,450 separate 
discrimination-judgments were made) were conducted during thirty 
days, about half being between eight and ten in the forenoon, and the 
remainder between nine and quarter-after-ten at night, the intervening 
time being employed in labor amply sufficient to produce a proper de¬ 
gree of normal fatigue. 

The net product of the little research is interesting and suggestive 
of several things, and may be stated in the author’s own words: “In at 
least one normal instance the percentage of errors in cutaneous tactile 
discrimination bears no constant, nor even relative, correspondence to 
the mental fatigue experienced by the subject.” Dearborn. 



